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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
(Continued from page 275 ) 

In the spring of 1825, Samuel Capper thus | 
writes : 

“ London, 28, 5 mu., 1825. 

“My pear Sister—I have nothing to say 
of the yearly meeting but what will be better 
related, viva voce, by some one who has been 
present. I must, therefore, tell thee, as that 
which I know will interest thee, that I have | 
been favored to partake of much tenderness of | 
spirit in the course of its sittings, and I hope 
that I shall return home not a little comforted 
and strengthened. Some peculiar exercises have 
been allotted me, and I have found peace in re- 
signing myself to them.” 

During this year, he was engaged, in com- 
pany with another Friend, in opposing the cruel 
custom of bull-baiting in the city of Bristol. 
In the prosecution of their benevolent design, 
they were exposed to danger and insult, but 
their efforts were blessed to the entire suppres- 
sion of the degrading practice. 


S. C. to K. B. 
“ Bristol, 21, 8 mo., 1826. 

“My pear Sister—I regret that I have 
never been able to spend any time in the North, 
but I see no prospect of such indulgence at 
present. Things here have both an encouraging 
and a disheartening aspect. Many of the mid- 
dle-aged and of the youth among us are, I be- 
lieve, deepening in religious experience, and be- 
coming more and more conformed to the image 
of their Lord and Saviour; at the same time, 
our valiants are less and less called into the field 
of combat, and the weight of affairs seems to 
be sliding from their shoulders on to another 
class. [ am learning German, and can read the 
Bible in it tolerably well.”’ 
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No. 19, 
“ Bristol, 25, 2 mo., 1829. 

“ MY DEAR BROTHER JoHN — I shculd not 
like to omit informing thee that I am just enter- 
ing upon one of those arduous and baptizing 
engagements which require careful attention to 
the unerring Guide, in order to proceed safely. 
T. and S. Bigg, Hannah Thomas and myself, 
have obtained the concurrence of our Monthly 
Meeting to pay a family visit here. 

“ Bristol, 15, 3 mo., 1829, 

“We have had about eighty-five sittings; 
probably one-third of the whole number. I do 
not know that, in a general way, it is well to 
say anything about our feelings, under such cir- 
cumstances ; but I am inclined to tell thee that 
I have, in a peculiar manner, to walk in a way 
that I know not ; as I seldom see far before me, 
but am obliged to go from one stepping stone 
to another with great care: yet I must acknow- 
ledge that I have hitherto been enabled to go 
along nearly free from condemnation, which is 
a great favor. I trust it will be continued to 
the end. 

“ Bristol, 13. 4 mo., 1829. 

“T felt really grateful for thy kind expression 
of sympathy with me. We have just paid the 
last visit, and have been favored to proceed in 
much harmony. It is a great relief to my 
mind; as I have had it in prospect for several 

ears.” 

Notwithstanding that he was thus closely en- 
gaged in religious labors, he was brought under 
so much concern on account of the demoral- 
izing tendency of a masquerade which was held 
during the Bristol Fair, and which was attended 
with much drinking and profligacy, that he, 
with the kind assistance of several other Friends, 
entered upon a series of efforts for its suppres- 
sion. They had to endure much that was pain- 
ful to the feelings, but their perseverance was 
rewarded, after some years, by its being de- 
clared a nuisance, and, in consequence, given 
up. 

Samuel Capper could also find leisure to 
sympathize with his near connections who were 
in sorrow, as evinced by the following, address- 
ed to J. and K. B. at Vevay, in Switzerland : 


“ Bristol, 12, 7 mo., 1829. 
«“ My pEAR BROTHER AND SIsTER— We have 


deeply sympathized with you under the tria} 
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which has terminated the earthly pilgrimage of 
one to whom your hearts were so closely united. 
To be placed in your circumstances is that 
which, I believe, few can appreciate. I may be 
more able than some to enter into your situa- 
tion, in the loss, at such a distance from home, 
of a sweet, interesting, religious child. I trust 
that, as regards her, all is well; I might say, I 
doubt not it is so. To you, the stroke must be 
intended in mercy, and I sincerely desire that 
the gracious design may be fully answered. I 
cannot but believe, and it is a cheering belief, 
that so long as the Lord’s will is not opposed in 
the soul, He is carrying on his own great work 
there, to the perfecting of the saints. How 
much there is in us which requires his sanctify- 
jug power, to reduce, and bring into captivity 


to the Spirit of Christ; and how favorable are | 


times of affliction for the perception of our 
wants in this respect! These seasons seem to 
strip off all unhallowed coverings ; and we may 
truly bless and magnify the name of our Re- 
deemer that thus we are dealt with.” 

Affliction, though of a different nature, was 
soon to visit him; and under it he sought, and 
found, through fervent prayer, the help which 
he needed. He writes to his brother John, re- 
specting his trials from difficulties in carrying 
on his business : 

“ Bristol, 25, 10 mo., 1825. 


“ My very DEAR Brotuer—Thy affection- 


ate letter reached me yesterday. I believe that 
suffering has brought us into a state of great 
humiliation, and that such a state is likely to be 
beneficial. I trust that I have learnt something 
of earnestness in prayer; a precious lesson, 
worth a great deal of suffering: yet I can say 
little more than the thief formerly, ‘ Lord! re- 
member me ;’ and a degree of trust arises that 


he will remember me and mine, in his own! 


time. Our dear young men require encourage- 
ment and sympathy, for they have been very 
diligent and industrious. My wife is wonder- 
fully supported, and all seem willing to adopt 
any mode of proceeding which may be recom- 
mended.” 


S. C.toJ. and K, B. at Naples. 
“ Bristol, 4, 2 mo., 1830. 
“My pear Broraer AND Sistern—We are 
truly thankful for the sympathy and kindness 
expressed in your letter. [ am willing to be- 
lieve that my present circumstances are good for 
me, and to accept them as needful discipline. 
Whether it may please the Lord to relieve us 


from our solicitude I know not, but I confide in| 


Him, that, if He should not, strength will be 
afforded in proportion to the intensity and dura- 
tion of the trial. 

18th. Since I wrote this, such has been the 
succession of events that I have not been able 
to resume my pen :—one is the departure of our 
eldest son for Barbadoes; the inducement was 
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to accompany, and render service to, our cousin 
Edmund Naish. So important a step was not 
taken without much solicitude on our parts, and 
our prayers follow them.” 


Diary. 

*€ 1830, 2 mo., 8. My mind has dwelt much 
in a state of deep poverty, of late, and a sense 
that the untowardness of my outward affairs is 
a dispensation needful for my purification. [ 
do not feel condemnation for the step* which 
has placed me in this difficult situation, but am 
enabled to believe it was a right step, and that 
it will be productive of good to me and to my 
family. 1 desire to be preserved in humble, 
quiet confidence in the merey and goodness of 
Christ Jesus our Lord, and to thank God that 
He is pleased to keep me in an habitual state of 
prayer, and seeking for His strength. 

“4th. I hope [still continue to feel humbled 
at chastisement, but not disheartened; and a 
degree of thankfulness because the Lord’s hand 
is turned upon my children, to bring them into 
subjection to His purifying power. 

“8th. A good deal discouraged about busi- 
ness, and tried by the illness of our dear little 
Thomas. During the night, had some consoling 
views of the mercy and love of God. 

“ First-day. Awoke under impressions of the 
love and condescension of God to us; a com- 
forting feeling of His care and providence pre- 
vailed for some time. 

“10 mo., 25th. Left Devonshire. Although 
I have enjoyed a comfortable share of health 
during this journey, I have certainly found lit- 
tle inclination for food. I do not know that 
this indicates my change; but, if it should un- 
expectedly occur, I write this, that my dear 
wife and children may know that, during great 
part of the time, I have had an awful sense of 
my own sinfulness and unworthiness, with a 
humbling hope that, through Christ Jesus, I 
may be made partaker of God’s salvation. 
Though sensible of great solicitude about my 
outward concerns, and desirous of being found 
discharging my duty in this respect, yet my 
mind has been in a very solemn frame; and a 
disposition to continual prayer, even vocally, 
has been felt ; for which [ thank my God, even 
Christ Jesus my Lord, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever. If this dispensation should 
pass away, and [ still remain here, Lord, enable 
me to do and suffer thy blessed will, that I may 
be made a partaker of thy holiness, which is 
what I long for. My heart praises thee, 0 my 
God! and my eyes run down with tears of ten- 
derness.”” 

To J. and K. B. 
“Bristol, 1, 12 mo., 1830. 

“My peak BrorHer anv Sister — The 


* Namely, the quitting of his former business and 
entering upon a fresh one. 











subject of our petitions is, that we may be 
rightly directed as to our conduct, and that we 
may cherish dispositions of humility, submis- 
sion, meekness and patience. After all, not- 
withstanding it is our duty to do all we can to} 
provide a reasonable establishment for our chil- | 
dren, yet, if we are not permitted to succeed, 
we must not conclude that, to a future genera- 
tion, the tide will not turn; and we may hope 
that the lessons of adversity may be blessed. | 
And, were we sure that calamities of this sort | 
would follow, one upon another, to the latest 
eriod of our lives, what right have we to com- | 
plain, when we think of the glorious sufferers 
in various ages, for their faithfulness to the 
Christian profession? True, we have not, ap- 
parently, so imposing a motive to fortitude, and 
we ought, or at least I ought, to consider much 
of what I now labor under as possibly the re- 
sult of a want of sufficiently strict adherence to | 
Divine direction ; but it is an inestimable bless- 
ing that I am not oppressed by a sense’ of guilt, 
ora feeling as if these were dispensations of 
displeasure. And what can we do better than, 
quietly and fully, resign ourselves to be operated 
upon by Divine wisdom and love, and diligently 
endeavor to discharge, with cheerfulness, the 
arduous duties which devolve upon us? We 
have been greatly favored ; and, should we re- 
ceive grace, and be enabled to act under its in- 
fluence, in these difficulties, I trust all will yet 
be well With sincere affection, i Ge 
Great as were his trials at this time, he could 





still give his attention to that which he thought | 


calculated to promote the good of his fellow- 
creatures, as appears by the following, address- 
ed to his brother: 
“ Bristol, 23, 8 mo., 1831. 

When we received the pamphlet, 
‘To the Industrious Poor,’ before we knew the 
author, I was requested, by the Committee of 
our Temperance Society, to adapt it to working 
people with good income. I accordingly made 
some -alterations with that view; I have also 
made a more important alteration, with the in- 
tention of placing in a stronger light the abso- 
lute necessity for entire and immediate absti- 
nence, to correct drunken habits. If thou 
would like it, we will send the manuscript for 
thy perusal. 


“ 


“‘ Newbury, 10, 10 mo., 1831. 

“My pear Joun—Thy few lines were very 
acceptable; I had longed to hear from thee, 
although I knew how fully, and I believe use- 
fully, thou hast been occupied. I have consid- 
ered it right to use such endeavors as I could 
to forward the views of the Temperance So. 
ciety. Of its importance I think I daily be- 
come more sensible. I sincerely congratulate 
thee on the success of your efforts. I know of 
no temptation, to which man is subject, so like- 
ly to intercept the truth as the habitual use of 
intoxicating liquors: and I am persuaded that 
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there is not an emancipation which bestows a 
greater blessing, in a temporal sense, than the 
emancipation from the supposed necessity of 
using alcoholic stimulus. With regard to our 
affairs, I hope thou wilt make thyself more 
easy. This life is a scene of perplexity; the 
course, through all, is simple and safe—that is, 
to do one’s best, with perfect integrity of mind. 
What we earnestly desire is, that we may not 
be permitted to bring dishonor on the gospel, 
nor to pain the minds of the true followers of 
the Lamb. I wish thee to consider me (as is 
really the case) notwithstanding my difficulties, 
favored with calmness and contentment. Thy 
affectionate brother.” 

The frequent allusions to his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, render it desirable to insert the follow- 
ing extract from the testimony of his friends to 
the strict integrity of his character : 

On more than one occasion, in passing through 
life, our dear friend experienced the trials and 
uncertainties attending commercial pursuits. It 
is not for us to decide in what degree these may 
have arisen from causes under his own control, 
or how far they may be regarded as having been 
directly in the Divine ordering. But in what- 
ever light these vicissitudes may be viewed, his 
patient and humble submission, under difficul- 
ties which appeared to himself intended for his 
further purification, and for the benefit of his 
family—and his constant desire not to permit 
them to interfere with those services which he 
believed to be required by his Lord—were, to 
us, highly instructive. Close as were these 
trials, there is reason to believe he was enabled 
to avoid further difficulties by availing bimself 
of the advice of his friends, and by an endeavor 
to attend to the dictates of an enlightened con- 
science ; and we may truly say that integrity 
and uprightness marked his course, and that he 
was evabled to comply with the apostolic injune- 
tion, “Owe no man anything but to love one 
another.” 

(Vo be continued.) 


THE DANGER OF RICHES. 


The Scriptures point out in the strongest 
manner the danger of riches. Many monuv- 
ments of wrath are there presented to our view. 
Achan, Gebazi, Judas, Annanias and Sapphira, 
being dead, yet speak with warning voice—the 
love of money proved their downfall. 

To possess wealth, when imparted in the 
Providence of God, is not sinful. But the sin 
lies in trusting in them. David was aware of 
the danger arising from the possession of wealth, 
and he gives this salutary caution, “If riches 
increase, set not your heart upon them.” Or, 
in the words of Job, “make them not your 
hope nor your confidence.” 

Solomon points out the same evil: “ He that 
trusteth in his riches shall fall.’’ 


Pe St eT Jury: 
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He who ¢rusts in riches, is like one who en- | 
deavors to repose upon the foam of a tempestuons 
sea. No sooner does he throw himself upon it, 
than it separates, and he sinks as lead in the 
waters. 

In this fallen world, where sin has planted 
sorrows in awful profusion, is it not wonderful 
that creatures, liable to continual changes, are 
not solicitous to find a covert from the tempest? 
They are anxious, indeed, to obtain rest, but 
they seek it where it never can be found—in 
earthly things. 

Nothing but Divine Grace can save us from 
this idolatrous attachment to earth. Who does 
not daily feel its influence ? 

Money can command almost everything, but 
what is most essential to our happiuess—peace 
of conscience, joy in God, and victory over sin 
and death. 

If true believers, we ought again and again 
to impress upon our hearts this sacred truth, 
that real happiness consists in having God for 
our portion ; in feeling ourselves to be strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth ; hastening along the 
stream of time to that blessed world, where 
every trial will be forgotten, or, if remembered, 
will only, by its recollection, enhance our ever- 
lasting joy. This state of mind, this holy frame 
of heart, is the work of the Spirit, the fruit of 
faith.— Christian Retirement. 





THE MINISTRY. 


John Griffith, referring to his sitting in si- 
lence at a meeting where a marriage took 
place, says :—‘‘ The earnest expectation of peo- 
ple, especially on such occasions, may, and I 
believe often does, obstruct the current of right 
ministry. Silence, if duly considered, may be 
the best lesson of instruction for those whose 
life is too much in words or outward deelara- 
tions. I have thought some amongst us are so 
void of a right understanding, as to apprehend 
a kind of necessity for something to be done by 
way of ministry, at marriages and funerals es- 
pecially ; it being hard for them to apprehend 
that they can be so honorably conducted with- 
out. I have, therefore, observed some, though 
but little concerned in the general to maintain 
our testimonies by an uniform deportment, ap- 
pear very zealous on these occasions, taking a 
deal of pains and riding many miles, and some- 
times from one preacher to another, to make 
themselves sure of having one; and when they 
have been so successful as to prevail upon any 
to come, it would, no doubt, be a great disap- 
pointment, were they wholly silent. In this 
situation, the minister himself may, unless well 
grounded, be exposed to temptation, to gratify 
such.” —Journal, page 185. 

Speaking of attending the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders in London, J. G. remarks : 
“ An establishment which I hope will be of 
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great service: throughout the Society in these 
nations ; as inquiries are made at the Meeting 
by calling for answers from the several parts, to 
certain queries agreed on, relating to the eon- 
duct of Friends in the stations above mention- 
ed; and advice administered, as occasion may 
require. Common reason will inform us, that 
when the main pillars give way, the building 
must inevitably fall. It is, therefore, prudent 
to take due care concerning them. An emi- 
nent servant of the Lord wisely observed to 
this effect, viz: that there never was an apos- 
tacy from the life and purity of religion, until 
the ministers and elders gave way. How im- 
portant, then, are their stations, and what great 
need have they themselves, and likewise the 
Church, carefully to observe whether or no they 
stand upright, seeing so much depends there- 
on.” —Paye 292. 





For Friends’ Review. 
“SOUTHERN LAND-MURDER.” 


A correspondent of “‘ The American Farmer,” 
published in Baltimore, presents the following 
discouraging picture of agriculture in several of 
the Southern States. Is not this deplorable 
waste of the fertility of the soil attributable, in 
a great measure, to the system of slave labor? 

“In travelling recently from Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, to Richmond, Va., through Alabama, 
Georgia, South and North Carolina, I was struck 
with the hill-side ditches which I observed on 
thousands of rolling plantations in Alabama and 
Georgia, to prevent the washing of their loose 
soils, and which was in fact, almost the only 
commendable feature which I observed in the 
murderous agriculture of the planting States. 

Just think, Messrs. Editors, of immense tracts 
of fertile soil, exhausted and thrown out of cul- 
tivation, in many places washed into gullies, and 
covered with yellow broom sedge, beautifully va- 
riegated with the green foliage of upstart pines, 
before they are cleared of their original growth 
—the old dead trees standing yet quite thick 
upon the ground! What possible apology can 
these vandals offer to posterity for the destruction 
of their rich inheritance, when, by good plough- 
ing, with two-mule ploughs, instead of scratching 
the surface with a one-mule scarifier ; by hori- 
zontal ditching, to prevent the washing of un- 
dulating lands; by sowing rye and oat pastures 
for their stock ; by always sowing their corn- 
fields broadcast with the Southern Pea, at the 
last ploughing; and by preparing their lands by 
pea-fallows, for the wheat crops, as recommended 
by that great farmer, E. Ruffin, in his Agricul- 

tural Essay, (which ought to be in the hands of 
every Southern farmer,) our planters might not 
only preserve their lands in fertility, but would, 
from the outset, fill their corn-cribs, and smoke- 
houses, and cotton-pens, to bursting. This sys- 
tem will have to be adopted, sooner or later, or 
the Southern country—the cotton growing re- 
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gion, I mean —will be exhausted and depopu- 
lated.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
HOW CAN SLAVERY BE ABOLISHED? 


The slavery question has become one of fear- 
ful importance in this country. Evidences con- 
stantly accumulate that the continued exist- 
ence of slavery is injurious to the prosperity of 
the nation ; destructive to the harmony of the 
various sections; incompatible with the great 
principles of liberty and the rights of man, as 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution ; and eminently 
calculated to retard the progress of these prin- 
ciples amongst other nations. 

At the present moment, no idea appears to 
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ner, it may be observed that, while compensa- 


tion is undoubtedly due to the slaves, they 
cannot, in their present condition, receive it. 
Emancipation is, therefore, the first step in the 
great work ; that accomplished, philanthropists 
and legislative bodies may confer upon the 
freedmen “ compensation”’ in such form and 
degree as the case shall demand. 

Wm. H. Seward, speaking in the Senate, near 
the close of the last session of Congress, said : 
“ Five years ago, I proposed in the Congress of the 
United States, the emancipation of all the slaves 
in the District of Columbia, with the consent of 
its citizens, to be expressed through the custom- 
ary forms of an election, and with full compen- 
sation, to be paid out of the public Treasury to 
the individuals who should suffer damage in 


be entertained in our Southern States, that | their fortunes by so great an act of national hu- 


emancipation is now, or will be for generations | manity and justice. 
to come, a possibility ; consequently, no prepa- | | honorable friend that length now. 


I am ready to go with my 


I shall be 


ration, no action looking to that end, is in pro- | ready to go the same length to-morrow—next 


gress or even proposed. 

In the North, during the last twenty years, 
there has been great agitation on the subject, 
but no really practical plan of emancipation has 
been prominently brought into view. 
proposed by the editor of Friend’s Review, under 


The plan | 


date of Ist mo. 5th, is, in my cpinion, the only | 


one by which slavery is likely to be abolished 
with justice to all concerned and without revo- 
lution and bloodshed. 


tion”? to the slave-holders; but the force of 


I know there are objec- | 
tions urged against what is called ‘‘ compensa- | 


these, whether in reference to principles of mo- | 
rality or justice, is utterly annihilated by the| I have no power to exercise in a Slave-holding 


consideration that the people of the Free States 


are participators with the slave-holders in the | 
If emancipa- | 


profits and the guilt of slavery. 


tion, then, in some instances, or in all cases, | 
produce pecuniary loss to the latter, why should | 
| of emancipation, immediate or prospective, with 


not this be shared by all the partners in the 
great business of slavery—the mighty compact 
of iniquity ? 

When members of the Society of Friends 
were held in Slavery in the Barbary States, 
large sums of money were raised and paid for 
their liberation by their brethren in England; 
and when Americans were held in bondage by 
the Algerines, appropriations for their ransom 
were made from the treasury of the United 
States, by an act of Congress. 

By the following extracts from speeches of 
two distinguished Senators, William H. Seward 
and Charles Sumner, it may be seen that they 
are ready to advocate the appropriation of money 
from the Treasury of the United States to pro- 
mote emancipation by the legislatures of the slave 
States ; and it is hoped that, during the present 
session of Congress, such memorials as that 
suggested by the editor of the Review will be 
sent to them, numerously signed, from many 
parts of the Union. 

In reference to the remarks of Charles Sum- 


| year—always. This is enough, [ trust, on that 
| subject. I and others here, sir, are denounced 
as abolitionists, in a broeder sense, and there- 
fore as traitors. I have no hesitation in con- 
fessing the whole truth on that point. I be- 
lieve that Ido not know a human being who 
maintains or supposes that the Government of 
the United States has lawful authority or right 
to abolish slavery in the States of this Union. 
Certainly, in my own opinion, that Government 
has no such power or right. But, sir, lam a 
man none the less because I am a citizen and a 
Senator of the United States. And, although 


State, I very freely say that if I were a member 
of such a community, I should recommend to, 
and urge upon, my fellow-citizens there—with 
patience which could endure until the necessary 
reform could safely be obtained—some measure 


compensation for damages, through the action of 
the State Legislature, upon the ascertained con- 
sent of the people. I add, further, to meet 
the requirements of those who suppose that a 
proposition of gradual emancipation to the 
Slave-holding States is either timely now, or 
soon will be, that while I retain a place in the 
National Councils, any Slave-holding State will- 
ing to adopt the humane policy which has al- 
ready been adopted by my own State and by 
other States, shall have my vote for any aid, 
either in lands or money, from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which the condition of the public 
Treasury and of the national domain will allow, 
in furtherance of an object in which not only the 
Slave-holding States are interested, but which 
concerns the whole Union and even human na- 
ture itself.” 

Senator Sumner, in an address toa large as- 
sembly in the city of New York, a few months 
since, expressed himself as follows: ‘In press- 
ing forward to this result, [emancipation,] the 
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BEVERY: 








inquiry is often presented, to sweat extent, if 
any, shall compensation be allowed to the slave- 
holders? Clearly, if the point be determined 
by absolute justice, not the masters, but the 
slaves, will be entitled to compensation ; for it 
is the slaves who, throughout many generations, 
have been deprived of their toil and its fruits, 
which went to enrich their masters.” * * * 
“Shrinking instinctively from any recognition 
of rights founded on wrongs, 
shrinking also from any austere verdict which 
should deny the means necessary to the great 
consummation we seek. Our fathers, under 
Washington, did not hesitate, by act of Con- 
gress, to ap propriate largely for the ransom of 
white fellow-citizens enslaved by Algerine cor- 
sairs; and, following this ex ample, 1 am dis- 
posed to consider the question of compensation 
as one of expediency, to be determined by the 
exigency of the hour and the constitutional 
powers of the Government; though such is my 
desire to see the foul fiend of slavery in flight, 
that I could not hesitate to build even a bridge 
of gold, if necessary, to promote his escape.” 


S. R. 


AN EARTHQUAKE OR TWO. 
[Continued from page 279.} 

At the very time New Madrid began to be 
shaken, a sharp shock was felt at Caracas, a sea- 
porttown in Venezuela. It was not much noticed, 
und business went on as usual. 

During the following three months, the ground 
near New Madrid, the island of St. Vincent, and 
portions of the Venezuelan shore never ceased 
to quake. ‘Tremblings were experienced daily. 
Still no one seems to have looked for any greater 
disaster. Immemorial security from earthqu: akes 
explains the confidence of the dwellers on the 
Mississippi, and as for the Venezuelans, the au- 
thorities in the Spanish countries have always 
discountenanced anything like apprehensions of 
this kind. In Mexico, for instance, as Hum- 
boldt telJs us, those who fled to escape an earth- 
quake were heavily fined or imprisoned; the 
magistrates used coolly to announce that “ they, 
in their wisdom, would know when there was 
actual danger, and would give orders for flight.” 

Reassured perhaps by some similar consola- 
tory announcement, the people of Caracas and 
La Guayra spent the morning of the 26th of 
March in the ceremonies and processions peculiar 
to Holy Week in Catholic countries. ‘‘Busi- 
ness,’ says Walker, who was an eye-witness, 
‘was entirely suspended ; the inhabitants ap- 
peared in their gayest attire; the females and 
children were loaded with jewelry; the streets 
were swept and partially strewed with flowers. 
The weather was peculiarly fine; the sun shone 
brightly, but not oppressively, from the deep-blue 
sky, on the wide expanse of which not a cloud 
was to be seen. The streets were gay with pas- 
sengers, who sauntered along in careless groups; 
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| imprudences were common. 





' for agricultural purposes. 


no sounds were heard but those of amusement 
and hilarity.” Upon this glad scene, suddenly, 
at twenty minutes past four, broke a low, rumb- 
ling noise, coming evidently from the bowels of 
the earth. Still, so blindly confident of security 
were the people, that they quietly observed to 
each other that the sound was that of a troop of 
horse galloping down a neighboring street. 
Soon, however, the noise increased, and the 
ground began to tremble. Then the ery arose 
from the terrified crowd: ‘ Terramoto!”’ 

At the same moment the walls of the houses 
began to crack, and the plaster to fall. The wiser 
of the inhabitants rushed to the open squares 
and the centre of the crossings ; but many, par- 
alyzed by fear, fell on their knees where they 
stood, and prayed wildly. Shock succeeded 
shock with increasing rapidity and vehemence. 
Mr. Walker saw an old man and his daughter— 


|a beautiful young girl—fall on their knees out- 


side their house, and clasp their hands in ago- 
nized prayer. At the same moment he noticed 
the wall of the house totter; he shrieked to 
them to fly; they heard him not; louder he 
called, even rose to drag them away; but before 
he could runa yard, the huge wall slowly leaned 
over and fell with a deafening crash before his 
eyes, crushing them beneath its debris. Such 
The priests, with 
the peculiar courage of their order, energetically 
called upon the faithful to take refuge in the 
churches, as they assured them the earthquake 
could not injure the sanctuaries of God. Num- 
bers obeyed the appeal, and flocked round the 
altars. They were still thronging in when the 
earthquake ‘culminated in one terrific crash. 
Half the city crumbled; the churches, being 
the highest buildings, falling among the first, and 


burying priests and faithful together. Fora few 
moments after this last shock, the air was so 


darkened by the clouds of dust which arose from 
the ruins that nothing could be seen. When the 
dust blew away, desolation stared the survivors 
on every side, and to the hoarse rumbling of the 
earthquake had succeeded the shrieks and moans 
of the unfortunates who lay buried under the 
ruins. Mr. Walker noted that from the first 
subterranean noise to the final crash not more than 
one minute had elapsed—a minute in which dis- 
asters to fill a century had been condensed! 
Over fifteen thousand persons had perished. 
Caracas was destroyed. La Guayra was partially 
respited, only to meet the same fate a week after- 
ward. 

But the convulsive force had at length found 
an exit. The earthquake at Caracas took place 
on the 26th of March ; that which overwhelmed 
La Guayra, on the 4th of April ; on the 30th of 
April a new volcano burst into activity on the 
island of St. Vincent, and ashes from the erup- 
tion were carried to windward as far as Barba- 
does. The island itself was completely destroyed 
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An ste r iDustration of the theory of ices 
heat could not well be imagined. Nothing 
easier, in fact, than to conceive the agglomme- 
ration of subterranean gases from the central 
furnace in the first days of the year 1811 ; their 
partial liberation through the volcanic island Sa- 
brina, which proving too small a vent, was soon 
abandoned, and submerged by the waves; their 

wanderings to the Antilles, shaking the earth as 
they went : their vain search for a valve on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where, as in parts of 
Central America, they succeeded in relieving 
themselves of a quantity of fluid and solid mat- 
ter; their increased virulence as they roamed 

vainly round their deep caverns, until they abso- 
lutely shook the sphere in the explosion of their 


fury at Caracas and La Guayra; and finally, their | 


liberation by the tre mendous eruption of St. Vin- 
cent. One of nature’se pics, truly ! 


The theories which dispense with a central | 


fiery sphere to explain voleanie phenomena are 
neither so clear nor so interesting a8 the one 
which we have mentioned. Many of them as- 
cribe the generation of hydrogen or other elastic 
gases to the admission of water to unoxydized 
matter in the interior of the earth. 
Lyell vaguely hints at magnetic or electrical 
agency as we il, but he wisely abstains from pro- 
pounding g un intelligible, and therefore assailable 
theory. 


Dr. Daubeny, one of the leading authorities | 


on voleanic phenomena, is a convert to the water 
theory. He supposes that the water of the sea 
forces itself through crevices in the rocks, and 
thus gains access to the unoxydized nucleus of the 
earth. Those who follow him in this belief rely, 
in a great measure, on the geographical position 
of the known voleanic regions. Of the two hun- 
dred active voleanoes which have been laid down 
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in the explored regions of the world, all but two | 


or three are in close proximity to the ocean. 
They form a girdle round the earth. Starting, 
for instance, from the voleanoes in Kamtchatka, 
the chain passes through the Japanese and Loo 
Choo islands into the Eastern archipelago. Most 
of these isles are of recent volcanic origin, and 
all are subject to frequent earthquakes. The 
chain goes as far South as New Zealand, where 
they have earthquakes once a month; it then 
ascends, through New Guinea, to the Moluccas, 
Java, Sumatra, and the neighboring isles. We 
find the next link on the island of Ceylon, and 
the next in the Gulf of Cutch, where the violent 
earthquake of 1819 took place, overthrowing 
several villages and a large town, and submerg- 
ing the fort of Sindree, on the Indus, to the 
depth of several feet below the surface of the 
water. Hence to Persia, where the destruction 
of Shiraz, which took place on the 21st of April, 
1853, attests the power of the volcanic force. 

We trace the chain across the Euphrates and the 
Tigris to Palestine, where the ruins of the Pen- 
tapolis mark its path. Even at the present day 
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the whole coasts of ‘hale Minor and the Levant 
are subject to earthquakes. Stromboli, Altna, 
and Vesuvius follow in regular order, and the 
destruction of Lisbon furnishes a link between 
them and the Azores, or Teneriffe. Crossing the 
Atlantic with a bound, we find the chain con- 
tinued in the Antilles, most of which have been 
subject to earthquakes. On touching the coast 
of America the chain may be said to divide itself 
into two branches, one going north and the other 
southward. The latter, starting from St. Vin- 
cent and Caracas, pursues its fatal course, be- 
tween the shore of the Pacific and the Andes, 
through Quito, Peru, and Chili, to the very Terra 
del Fuego. The former, taking its rise at the 
same point, traverses Central America and Mex- 
ico, and probably the whole of California and 
Oregon. With the single exceptions of Java 
and the neighboring islands and Iceland, these 
two branches have been more frequently and 
cruelly visited by volcanic accidents than any 
other portions of the world. Finally, the circle 
is completed by the Sandwich Island and a few 
other insular volcanoes, or perhaps still more di- 
rectly by the volcano at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and possibly, some smaller fire-mouths in 
Russian America and the islands of the Sea of 
Kamtchatka. 

It will be noticed that this line follows the sea- 
coast. The few seats of voleanic action which 
are not included in it, such as Iceland, are like- 
wise in close proximity to the sea. And it is 
confidently asserted that marine fossils have been 
found near or on every explored site of extinet vol- 
canoes, proving that the sea once flowed there. It 
is true that volcanoes exist, and earthquakes 
have been felt in a particular region of Tartary, 
which is 260 miles from any known large body 
of water; but the advocates of the water theory 
deny that this tract has been sufficiently explored 
to certify the non-existence of lakes. In like 
manner they argue that Jorullo,in Mexico, which 
s 120 miles from the sea, is obviously connected 
with Tuxtla on the Atlantic, and Colima on the 
Pacific shore. 

Hence, says Daubeny and his school, it is not 
at all unnatural to suppose that sea-water may 
have something to do with volcanic action. The 
hypothesis derives additional plausibility from 
the fact that the same elements are found in vol- 
canic exhalations and sea-water. 

A third and older theory than either of the 
two mentioned, is that of spontaneous combus- 
tion. This was suggested by an ingenious ex- 
periment, which any youthful reader may repeat 
for his own amusement. If a quantity of clean 
iron filings be mixed with an equal quantity of 
sulphur, formed into a paste with water, and then 
buried, in a cloth, in the earth, a mimic earth- 
quake will be produced. Sulphureous vapors 
will force their way through the ground. The 
adjacent earth will grow warm, and at night, 
flames may be seen issuing from the surface. If 
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the quantity of filings used be large, and the 
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ground well trodden down around and above the 
package, an explosion will sometimes take 
place. Arguing from analogy, Lemery and 
other philosophers supposed that similar com- 
binations might be effected by nature in the 
bowels of the earth, and that earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions might be the result. But 
this theory is now generally rejected —Harper’s 
Magazine. 
[To be continued } 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1856. 


Tue Fruits or War.—- Without undertaking 
to decide the comparative turpitude of the par- 
ties engaged in the present European war, we 
may venture the opinion that its results are 
likely to endanger the internal peace and pros- 
perity of Great Britain. Ata public meeting 
of the Manden Mechanics’ Institution, at Man- 
chester, on the 14th of last month, John Bright, 
M. P., presented, in striking contrast, the pre- 
sent conditions of England and the United 
States, and drew a picture, justly alarming, of 
the ruinous consequences of a protracted war. 
In the course of his speech, he said : 

“Many of you have relatives or friends in 
America. That young nation has a population 
about equal to ours in these islands. It has a 
great internal and external commerce. It has 
more tonnage in shipping than we have. It 
has more railroads than we have. It has more 
newspapers than we have. It has institutions 
more free than we have—that horrid slavery of 
the South excepted—and which is no fruit of 
its institutions, but an unhappy legacy of the 
past. It has also a great manufacturing interest 
in different branches. That is the young giant 
whose shadow ever grows, and there is the true 
rival of this country. How do we stand or 
start in the race? The United States Govern- 
ment, including all the Governments of all the 
sovereign States, raises in taxes probably from 
£12,000,000 to £15,000,000 sterling in the 
year. England, this year, will raise in taxes 
and loans, and will expend, nearly £100,000,000. 
This population must raise, and will spend, pro- 
bably £80,000,000 within this year, more than 
that population will raise and spend, and in 
America there is far less poverty and pauperism 
than in England. Can we run this race on 
these terms and against these odds? Can we 




























hope to be as well off as America, if the pro 
ducts of our industry are thus swept away by 
the tax-gatherer, and in the vain scheme of 
saving Europe from imaginary dangers? Can 
poverty be lessened among us? can education 
spread? can the brutality of so many of our 
population be uprooted ?—can all or anything 
that good men look for, come to us—while the 
fruits of our industry, the foundation of all so- 
cial and moral good, are squandered in this 
manner? Pursue the phantom of military glory 
for ten years, and expend in that time a sum 
equal to all the visible property of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and then compare yourselves with 
the United States of America, and where will 
you be? Pauperism, crime and political an- 
archy, are the legacies we are prepariug for our 
children, and there is no escape for us, unless 
we change our course, and resolve to disconnect 
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ourselves from the policy which tends incessant- 
ly to embroil us with the nations of the conti- 


nent of Europe.” 





Manratep, at Friends’ Meeting, Litchfield, Me., 
on the 13th of 12th month last, Franxiin Waps- 
worTtH, son of Ephraim and Sarah Wadsworth, 
to PHese M. Farr, daughter of Noah and Eliza 
M. Farr, all of Litchfield. 





Diep, on the 25th of 11th month last, Nancy, 
wife of Benjamin D. Pickett, (and daughter of 
James and Hannah Smith), in the 28th year of her 
age, a member of Honey Creek Monthiy Meetiag, 
Howard county, Indiana. 

Although her health had been impaired for some 
time, little apprehension of a serious result was felt 
tilla few weeks before her death. When suddenly 

rostrated on a bed of sickness, she was enabled to 
oe her bodily afflictions, which, at times, were 
great, without a murmur, and through all, was a 
pattern of patience and resignation. She was, from 
a child, of a mild and tender disposition, obedient 
and dutiful to her parents, an affectionate wife, a 
tender mother; and her affable and unassuming 
manners gained the esteem of those who were ac- 
quainted with her. 

——, At her residence in Marion county, Ind, 
on the 7th of 12th month last, in the 8ist year of 
her age, Martua Carson, widow of Jacob Carson, 
a beloved member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 
This dear friend was confined many weeks with a 
lingering and painful illnees, which she bore with 
Christian patience and resignation, and is gone, no 
doubt, to enjoy the reward of the righteous. 

——, On the 4th of 11th mo, 1855, in Sandwich, 
N. H., Oriver Hitt, aged 61 years, a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

His last sickness was attended with much acute 
suffering, which he bore with Christian fortitude, 
and was closely engaged in searching into his real 
standing with Lis God. He said at one time, “I 
regret that my whole heart has not been given up to 
him, and my whole life devoted to his service ; but 
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I have hope in his mercy, and feel at times strength 
to believe he will grant me acceptance into his king- 
dom at last.’? Near the close he seemed filled with 
love to all around him, and bade each of his inter- 
esting family—a wile and eight sons—farewell. 





DEATH OF JASPER COPE. 


We copy the following notice of our late be- 
loved friend, from the United States Gazette of 
the 14th inst. : 


“We are grieved to announce the decease of 
one of our oldest and most respected citizens, 
Jasper Cope. This melancholy event took place 
very suddenly yesterday morning, in the Friends’ 
Meeting-House, on Twelfth street, about ten 
minutes after the meeting had assembled. He 
had not been at all unwell previously, so that 
his death was entirely without warning. He 
leaned over on one side, was supported by the 
~ who sat next to him, and in a moment 

is pulse was gone. His death was painless, 
apparently, for there was no convulsive struggle, 
and his countenance remained placid. Mr. 
Cope was born in 1775, and was, therefore, in 
his 81st year. Thomas P. Cope and Israel 
Cope were his elder brothers, and the lives of 
the three have ended almost in the same twelve- 
month. They were all men of great integrity 
and uprightness, and will long be remembered 
in this community. Mr. Jasper Cope was of 
peculiarly gentle and amiable character—a man 
of the kindest heart. Of most pure life and 
conversation, he was a pattern at the same time 
of cheerfulness and equanimity. His pleasant 
smile and his kind word made him everywhere 
welcome, and all through life he had many and 
warm friends. He was a liberal but unostenta- 
tious giver; the large means with which the in- 
dustry of his early life had been rewarded, en- 
abled him to do good and to distribute, and his 
name was rarely withheld when money for a 
benevolent object was needed. His death, 
mournful as its suddenness makes it to those 
who were near and dear to him, will not be 
without the alleviating remembrance that he 
was taken, as it were, in the very act of de- 
votion. Punctual in the performance of reli- 
gious duties, even at his great age, he was not 
to be kept by inclemency of weather from the 
place of public worship, so that it has been 
granted to him to die with the thought of hea- 
venly things at the very moment on his mind.” 





THE UNION LITERARY INSTITUTE, 


Is a Manual Labor School, located in Randolph 
County, Indiana, designed for the education of 
colored youth of both sexes, in the common and 
higher branches of education. 

_ It was commenced in the summer of 1846, almost 
in the woods, in a large settlement of colored peo- 
ple. We have one hundred and eighty-four acres 
of land, nearly all under fence ; about one hundred 
acres under cultivation—a good frame boarding 
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house, with accommodations for Superintendent 
and family, Teacher and family and fifty-two stu- 
dents—a log schoo! house that will accommodate 
nearly oue hundred scholars. 

The Institute was chartered by the Legislature of 
Indiana in the winter of 1848. The land has been 
donated by benevolent individuals, as well as the 
means for erecting the buildings. The clearing 
and improvements of the farm have been done by 
the Superintendent and Scholars. About five huan- 
dred students have already received instruction at 
this Institution, a number of whom have received 
sufficient education to enable them to teach school 
for their brethren in other neighborhoods. 

We are desirous to build a better Schoo] House, 
(say a good substantial brick,) a good frame barn, 
and to make other improvements on the premises. 

We are destitute of Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus, which are much needed for the School, 
but having no means to build, or purchase appara- 
tus with, we call upon a benevolent public to aid in 
carrying forward so desirable an object as that of 
educating the poor. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of Directors. 

Davip Wit.cuttTs, President. 
Dantev Hitt, Sec’y, 12th month, 1855. 


Persons wishing to make remittances in favor of 
this Institution, or desiting further information, may 
address Daniel Hill, Soliciting Agent, Harrisville, 
Randolph county, Indiana, or Luke Thomas, New 
Garden, Wayne county, Indiana. 





REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE ADELPHI 
SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for the In- 
struction of Poor Children. 

The usual period having arrived, the Mana- 
gers present to the Association their Annual 
Report of the Institution under their care. 

The Schools have been continued, without in- 
terruption, during the entire year, to the satis- 
faction of the Managers, and, we trust, to the 
benefit of the pupils. We also believe the con- 
cern of the Association has met with such en- 
couragement as to call forth its continued efforts 
on behalf of these indigent children. 

The schools have been regularly visited, semi- 
monthly, by committees; and the deportment 
and improvement of the children in their studies 
have been generally satisfactory, and in many 
instances, quite encouraging: affording a rea- 
sonable hope, that the instruction and discipline 
inculeated will not be lost upon them, but may 
be to their advantage through life. 

The teachers appear to have a due sense of 
the importance of the undertaking committed to 
them, and their efforts have been satisfactory. 
The former Principal of the Girls’ School re- 
signed her situation early in the season, having 
filled the place for a number of years very ac- 
ceptably to the Managers. 

In the infant department, the attendance has 
usually been large, which has been gratifying to 
the Managers to observe, evincing a continued 
disposition on the part of parents to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of placing their chil- 
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dren under our care, and in a situation to gain 
instruction. 

In the Girls’ School, the usual system of edu- 
cation has been continued, and the same 
branches taught, including sewing; and the 
progress of the pupils has been generally com- 
mendable. This School has not been so well 
attended as we could wish ; one cause for this, 
ig the disposition on the part of parents and 
caretakers to hire out their children as soon as 
they are old enough for the purpose, thus sacri- 
ficing their interests in an educational point of 
view, for the sake of a trifling pittance for their 
labor, without a just appreciation of the loss 
they are thus sustaining. Irregularity in at- 
tendance also continues to be a great drawback 
from the usefulness of these schools. 

We desire the friends of this Institution oc- 
casionally to visit it, and judge of its useful- 
ness. Such visits would afford encouragement, 
not only to the Managers, but also to the teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Shoes to the amount of $9.70, and various 
garments made up in the school, were distrib- 
uted to the most destitute, during the past 
winter. 

The whole number now on the register in the 
Infant School, is 1522; class list, 84; average 
attendance during the year, 70. . 
In the Girls’ department, register number, 
923 ; class list, 65 ; average attendance, 35. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer, 
during the year, for $1229.07. 

Signed, on behalf of the Board of Managers, 

CHaRLes J. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 12 mo. 31, 1855. 


Officers of the Association. 
Clerk—Epwarp RIcHte. 
Treasurer—RIcHARD RICHARDSON. 

Managers—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, 
Thomas Lippincott, Richard Richardson, Mark 
Balderston, James Kite, Charles J. Allen, Ben- 
jamin H. Pitfield, Joseph 8. Elkinton, Edward 
Sharpless, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., and Caleb Wood. 


Al Popular History of Birds: comprising a Fa- 
miliar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM Wuirr. 


Aristotle can scarcely be said to have come to 
a logical conclusion when he declared that birds 
ought to be held in higher estimation than quad- 
rupeds, because the air is less dense than the 
earth. We prefer the assertion with which Mr. 
White starts, without drawing invidious compar- 
isons. “ Birds,” he says, “are among the most 
attractive of creatures; few of them are abso- 
lutely repulsive.” His descriptions are as beau- 
tiful as the birds themselves ; and the highly- 
colored illustrations are as glowing as the descrip- 
tions. From the eagle to the titmouse, we have 
ample details toldin brief space. The author's 
plan appears to be to get short general descrip- 
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, tions, and to depend upon various other writers 
for his anecdotes and more minute details. The 
| following, in reference to the Titmice, will show 
how they work like Titans, and how Mr. White 
| treats his subject : 

“ The activity of birds when they have young 
is most surprising. Dr. Macgillivray records the 
observations made by a friend on a pair of blue 

| titmice when rearing their young. The parent 
birds began their labor of love at half-past three 
in the morning, and did not leave off until after 
eight o’clock in the evening, after being almost 
incessantly engaged for nearly seventeen hours. 
Mr. Weir counted their various returns to the 
nest, and found them to be four hundred and 
seventy-five. Up to four o'clock, asa breakfast, 
they were fed twelve times: between five and 
six, forty times, flying to and from a plantation 
more than one hundred and fifty yards from 
their nest; between nine and ten o’clock, they 
fed them forty-six times, and they continued at 
their work till the time spevitied, sometimes 
bringing in a single caterpillar, and other times 
two or three small ones. The number of de- 
structive insects removed by birds when feeding 
their young must be astonishing, if they are in 
any degree as active as the two blue titmice so 
patiently observed by Mr. Weir on the 4th of 
July, 1837. Great as the number of returns to 
the nest seems to be, it certainly does not exceed 
that of the common window swallow.” 

In speaking of the various Eagles, the author 
introduces the white-headed eagle of North 
America, whose figure stands for the representa- 
tive of the United States. The adoption of this 
bird for such a purpose was a source of much 
annoyance to Franklin. The philosopher de- 
nounced “this bird of*bad moral character, 
which does not get its living honestly. Besides,” 
said Franklin, “ he is a rank coward: the little 
king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks 
him boldly, and drives him out of the district. 
He is, therefore, by no means a proper emblem 
for the braveand honest Cincinnati of America.” 
This bird, however, is not so great a coward as 
Franklin describes him. Perhaps the great 
philosopher's chief objection to it lay in the cir- 
cumstance that “ the little king-bird’’ was bold 
enough to attack the representative adopted by 
the Republic, and sometimes to drive so stout an 
adversary from his position. The Wedge-tailed 
Eagle is the fiercest of this family, and is fre- 
quently to be met with in Australia. 

“James Backhouse gives an instance of a 
woman having been chased by one of these birds 
for some distance, and obliged to run toa house 
for shelter. He was told by the wife of a set- 
tler that she one day was struck with the action 
of a horse in an enclosure, gallopping rapidly 
backwards and forwards, chased by two eagles. 
The horse at length fell, when one of the birds 
pounced on its head; she then called for the 
assistance of some men, who drove away the fe- 
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rocious birds. In Van Dieman’s Land this 
species not unfrequently carries off living lambs, 
and is, in consequence of its ravages, much 
dreaded by the colonists.” 7 


Australia, too, has its king-bird as well as 
America. This is aspecies of the kingfisher, 
genus Dacelo; water is said to be not essential 
to its existence ; and Mr. Gould believes “ that 
they seldom or never drink.”” The peculiar ery 
of this kingfisher has gained for him, from the 
colonists, the name of ‘“‘ The Laughing Jackass.” 
The name is more apt than that of the “ goat- 
sucker,” who, from the days of the Roman Re- 
public, has passed for an assailant of goats and 
cows, whereas he simply flies at the udder to cap- 
ture the insects settled on it. The poor goat- 
sucker is as often robbed as robbing. The In- 
dians regard the fruits found in the crops of the 
young as a remedy against intermittent fevers ; 
and the fat of the older bird is so esteemed, that 
the monks of the Convent of Caripe ‘use it for 
purposes of cookery. 

Among the instances, in this volume, of what 
may be called ‘adaptive creation,” the Night 
Owls afford, perhaps, the most striking e xample. 
“Tt is worthy of remark, that in all owls that 
fly by night, the exterior edges and sides of the 
wing-quills are slightly recurved, and end in fine 
hairs or points, by means of which the bird is 
enabled to pass through the air with the greatest 
silence—a prov ision necessary for enabling it the 
better to surprise its prey.” But so much the 
worse for the poor things on which it feeds! 
Here is something wonderful in another way :— 

‘One of the most remarkable of the Pigeon 
family is the Migratory or Passenger Pigeon of 
North America (Ectopistes migratorius), whose 
numbers almost exceed belief. Audubon, i: 
1813, witnessed a migration of this species, on 
the banks of the Ohio, which continued for three 
days ; allowing two pigeons to occupy a square 
yard of space, he calculated that a flock contained 
1,115,136,000 ; and as it is estimated that each 
pig reon eats h: lf a pint a di Ly, he caleulates that 
such a flock would require 8 ,7 12,000 bushels per 
day. Even with considerable allowances for 
roughness of calculation, there can be no doubt 
of the great devastations committed by this bird 
wherever it abounds 
juries, Audubon mentions that great numbers of 
foxes, lynxes, polecats, eagles, and hawks prey 
on the passenger pigeon: amongst such flocks 
these predacious beasts and birds must make great 
havoc.” 

The least satisfactory portion of the volume is 
that devoted to the Nightingale, of which much 
more might have been made. 
the finest appreciators of this bird; and it is a 
fact, that when the Prussian authorities under 
pecuniary pressure, were about to cut down cer- 
tain trees near Cologne, which were frequented 


As a set-off to these in- | 


The Germansare | 


the trees in order to save the birds and keep their 
music. 

Less tuneful, perhaps, are the common Magpie 
and Jay, but they have their airs notwithstand- 
ing, a8 the following anecdote will show :— 

‘¢ Whenever I hear it during the night, or even 
during the day (except towards nightfall), I know 
that there is mischief on the stir. Three years 
ago, at eleven o'clock in broad day, I was at the 


| capture of one of the most expert and desperate 
| marauders that ever scourged this part of the 


country. He had annoyed me for a length of 
time, and was so exceedingly cunning that, 


when we went in pursuit of him, he always con- 
trived to escape, either by squatting down in the 
thick cover of the woods, or by taking himself off 
in time, when he saw us approach. At last he 
owed his capture to the magpies. We were di- 
rected to the place of his depredations by the 
incessant chatterings of these birds in the tops 
of the trees, just over the spot where he was 
working in his vocation. He had hanged four- 
teen hares; and the ground was so covered with 
brambles and brushwood that when we surprised 
him, he told us that we never should bave found 
him had it not been for the magpies.”’ 

We may add, that we have more than once 
seen lurking Re ynard betrayed by the Jays, and 
a lost fox is now and then recovered all the 
sooner through these birds,—among whom there 
is much disturbance ordelight when they observe 
his course, and often accompany it.— The Athe- 
nzeum. 
THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 
A Visit to India 
1853. 

1855, 


, China and Japan, in the year 
By Bayarp Taytor. Published in 
by G. P. Putnam & Co., New York. 
Bayard Taylor extended his travels from India 
to China, with a strong hope of being able to ae- 
Find- 


arrival of Commodore Perry at Shang- 


company the U. 8. Expedition to Japan. 
ing, on the 
hai, that the Navy Department had issued strict 
orders against the admission on board any of the 
vessels, of any person not attached to the service 
and subject to its regulations, he entered the 
rank of 


mate, and thus accomplished his object. 


service temporarily, in the master’s 
We 
propose to give some extracts from his account 
of the visit to Japan, contained in the volume 
lately oe 

At daybreak, on the morning of July 8, 1853, 
we first made land, which proved to be Cape 


Idzu, a lofty headland on the coast of Niphon, 


| not far south of the entrance of the great Bay 


of Yedo. 


»y nightingales, the alarmed citizens purchased ' loomed up grandly through the hazy atmosphere. 


The Brocken 
were in sight on our right. 


Isla nd, 


and Vulean Islands 
After passing Rock 


we stood in nearer to the shore, which 
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The promontory of Idzu is a group of mountains, 
rising to the height of five or six thousand feet, 
their summits scarred with slides, and their sides 
mostly covered with forests, though here and 
there we could discern patches of cultivated 
land. There were a number of fishing junks off 
the coast, some of which put back again as we 
approached. The wind was ahead, we had all 
sails furled and the yards squared, and the sight 
of our two immense steamers—[{Susquehanna 
and Mississippi ]—the first that ever entered Japa- 
nese waters—dashing along at the rate of nine 
knots an hour, must have struck the natives with 
the utmost astonishment. 

Leaving the mountains of Idzu behind us, we 
stood across the mouth of the Bay of Kowadzu 
(as the southern half of the bifurcate Bay of 
Yedo is called), toward Cape Sagami, at the ex- 
tremity of the promontory which divides the 
two. The noon observation gave lat. 34° 47’ 
N. and soon afterwards Cape Sagami came in 
sight. 


| 
| 


We lay to while the Captains of the Mis- | everybody on board. 
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we had advanced more than a mile beyond the 
point reached bythe Columbus and the Morrison, 
We were about a mile and a half from the prom- 
ontory, when two discharges of cannon were 
heard from a battery at its extremity, and imme- 
diately afterwards a light ball of smoke in the 
air showed that a shell had been thrown up. An 
order was immediately given to let go the anchor, 
but as the lead still showed 25 fathoms, the 
steamer’s head was put in toward the shore, and 
in a few minutes the anchor was dropped. 
Another shell was fired after we came to anchor, 
and four or five boats filled with Japanese ap- 
proached us. The rowers, who were all tall, 
athletic men, naked save a cloth around the loins, 
shouted lustily as they sculled with all their 
strength toward us. The boats were of unpaint- 
ed wood, very sharp in the bows, carrying their 
greatest breadth of beam well aft, and were pro- 
pelled with great rapidity.» The resemblance of 
their model to that of the yacht America, struck 
In the stern of each was a 


sissippi, Plymouth and Saratoga came on board, | small flag, with three horizontal stripes, the cen- 


to receive instructions, and then resumed our 
course. The decks were cleared for action, the 
guns shotted, the small arms put in complete 
order, and every precaution taken, in case we 
should meet with a hostile reception. Near Cape 
Sagami we descried a large town, and as we came 
within two miles of the shore, a number of junks, 
amounting to twelve or fifteen, put off, with the 
evident intention of visiting us. Each one bore 
a large banner, upon which characters were in- 
scribed. The rapidity of our progress, against 
the wind, soon left them behind, no doubt com- 
pletely nonplussed as to the invisible power 
which bore us away from them. The Bay now 
began to be thickly studded with fishing smacks, 
with here and there a large junk. 

The shores of Sagami are exceedingly pictur- 
esque and beautiful. They rise in abrupt bluffs, 
two hundred feet in height, gashed with narrow 
dells of the brightest verdure, which slope 
steeply down to the water, while the country be- 
hind rises in undulating hills, displayinga charm- 
ing alternation of groves and cultivated fields. 
In the distance rose mountain ranges, receding 
behind each other until the vapor hid their far- 
thest summits. The eastern coast, belonging to 
the province of Awa, now came in sight ahead of 
us, for we were entering the narrowest part of 
the Bay, leading to the upper Bay of Yedo. 
The distance from shore to shore here varies from 
five to eight miles, but afterwards expands to 
twelve or fifteen. 

We kept directly up the Bay, and in half an 
hour after doubling Cape Sagami saw before us 
a bold promontory making out from the western 
coast, at the entrance of the Upper Bay. Within 
it was the Bight of Uraga, and we could plainly 
see the town of the same name at the head of it. 
The Plymouth and Saratoga were cast off, and 
we advanced slowly, sounding as we went, until 


tral one black and the others white. In each 
were several persons, who, by their dress and the 
two swords stuck in their belts, appeared to be 
men of authority. 

The first boat came alongside, and one of the 
two-sworded individuals made signs for the gang- 
way to be let down. This was refused, but Mr. 
Wells Williams, the Interpreter, and Mr. Port- 
man, the Commodore’s clerk (who was a native 
of Holland), went to the ship’s side to state that 
nobody would be received on board, except the 
first in rank at Uraga. The conversation was 
carried on principally in Dutch, which the In- 
terpreter spoke very well. He asked at once if 
we were not Americans, and by his manner of 
asking showed that our coming had been antici- 
pated. He was told that the Commander of the 
squadron was an officer of very high rank in the 
United States, and could only communicate with 
the first in rank on shore. After a long parley, 
the Vice-Governor of Uraga, who was in the 
boat, was allowed to come on board with the In- 
terpreter, and confer with Lieut. Contee, the 
Flag Lieutenant. The Japanese official, a fiery 
little fellow, was much exasperated at being kept 
in waiting, but soon moderated his tone. He 
was told that we came as friends, upon a peace- 
able mission ; that we should not go to Nanga- 
saki, as he proposed, and that it was insulting to 
our President and his special minister to propose 
it. He was told, moreover, that the Japanese 
must not communicate with any other vessel than 
the flag-ship, and that no boats must approach 
us during the night. An attempt to surround 
us with a cordon of boats, as in the case of the 
Columbus and Vincennes, would lead to very 
serious consequences. They had with them an 
official notice, written in French, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, and intended as a general warning to all for- 
eign vessels, directing them to go no further, to 











remain out at sea, and send word ashore, why 
they came and what they wanted. This Lieut. 
Contee declined to see or acknowledge in any 
way. The same notice was taken to the Ply- 
mouth by another boat, which was at once ordered 
off. 

Commodore Perry had evidently made up his 
mind from the first not to submit to the surveil- 
lance of boats. The dignified and decided 
stand he took produced an immediate impression 
upon the Japanese. They were convinced that 
he was in earnest, and that all the tricks and de- 
lays with which they are in the habit of wheed- 
ling foreign visitors would be used iu vain. Seve- 
ral boats having followed the first one, and begun 
to collect round us, the Vice-Governor was told 
that if they did not return at once, they would 
be fired into. One of them went to the Missis- 
sippi; and after being repulsed from the gang- 
way, pulled forward to the bows, where some of 
the crew tried to climb on board. A company 
of boarders was immediately called away, and 
the bristling array of pikes and cutlasses over the 
vessel’s side caused the Japanese to retreat in 
great haste. Thenceforth, all the Japanese boats 


——— 
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summits of the hills, chiefly on the western side 
of the bay. At the same time we heard, at reg- 
ular intervals, the sound of a deep-toned bell. It 
had a very sweet, rich tone, and from the dis- 
tinctness with which its long reverberations 
reached us, must have been of large size. A 
double night-watch was established during our 
stay, and no officers except the Purser and Sur- 
geons were exempt from serving. But the 
nights were quiet and peaceful, and it never fell 
to my lot to report a suspicious appearance of 
any kind. 

The next morning, Yezaimon, the Governor of 
Uraga, and the highest authority on shore, came 
off, attended by two interpreters, who gave their 
names as Tatsonoske and Tokoshiuro. He was 
received by Commanders Buchanan and Adams, 
and Lieut. Contee. He wasa noble of the second 
rank ; his robe was of the richest silken tissue, 
embroidered with gold and silver in a pattern 
resembling peacock feathers. The object of his 
coming, | believe, was to declare his inability to 
act, not having the requisite authority without 
instructions from Yedo. At any rate, it was un- 
derstood that an express would be sent to the 


gave us a wide berth, and during the whole of} Capital, and the Commodore gave him until 


our stay, none approached us except those con- 
taining the officials who were concerned in the 
negotiations. I may here remark that our pres- 
ence did not seem to disturb, in the least, the 
coasting trade which finds its focus in Yedo. 
Without counting the hundreds of small boats 
and fishing smacks, between sixty and seventy 
large junks daily passed up and down the bay, 
on their way to and from Yedo. ‘The Japanese 
boatmen were tall, handsomely formed men, with 
vigorous and symmetrical bodies, and a hardy, 
manly expression of countenance. As the air 
grew fresher towards evening, they put on a sort 
of loose gown, with wide, hanging sleeves. As 
the crew of each boat were all attired alike, the 
dress appeared to be a uniform, denoting that 
they were in Government service. The most of 
them had blue gowns, with white stripes on the 
sleeves, meeting on the shoulder, so as to form 
a triangular junction, and a crest, or coat-of-arms, 
upon the back. Others had gowns of red and 
white stripes, with a black lozenge upon the 
back. Some wore upon their heads a cap made 
of bamboo splints, resembling a broad, shallow 
basin inverted, but the greater part had their 
heads bare, the top and crown shaved, and the 
hair from the back and sides brought up and 
fastened in a small knot, through which a short 
metal pin was thrust. The officers wore light 
and beautifully lacquered hats to protect them 
from the sun, with a gilded coat-of-arms upon the 
front part. In most of the boats I noticed a tall 
spear, with a lacquered sheath for the head, re- 
sembling a number or character, and apparently 
referring to the rank of the officer on board. 
After dark, watch-fires began to blaze along 
the shore, both from the beach and from the 





Tuesday noon to have the answer ready. Sun- 
day passed over without any visit, but on Monday 
there was an informal one. 

From Tuesday until Wednesday noon, Yezai- 
mon came off three times, remaining from two 
to three hourseach time. The result of all these 
conferences was, that the Emperor had specially 
appointed one of the Chief Counsellors of the 
Empire to proceed to Uraga, and receive from 
Commodore Perry the letter of the President of 
the United States, which the Commodore was 
allowed to land and deliver on shore. This 
prompt and unlooked-for concession astonished 
us all, and I am convinced it was owing entirely 
to the decided stand the Commodore took during 
the early negotiations. We had obtained in four 
days, without subjecting ourselves to a single ob- 
servance of Japanese law, what the Russian em- 
bassy under Resanoff failed to accomplish in six 
months, after a degrading subservience to ridicu- 
lous demands. From what I know of the nego- 
tiations, I must say that they were admirably 
conducted. The Japanese officials were treated 
in such a polite and friendly manner as to win 
their good will, while nota single point to which 
we attached any importance, was yielded. There 
was a mixture of firmness, dignity and fearless 
ness on our side, against which their artful and 
dissimulating policy was powerless. To this, and 
to our material strength, I attribute the fact of 
our reception having been so different from that 
of other embassies, as almost to make us doubt 
the truth of the accounts we had read. 

From our anchorage off Uraga, we enjoyed a 
charming panorama of the bay. It far surpasse< 
my preconceived ideas of Japanese scenery. 


From Uraga to the end of the promontory—a 
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distauce of a mile and a quarter—there is an al- 
most unbroken line of villages. The houses are 
of wood, with sharp.roofs, some pointed in the 
Chinese style, some square and pyramidal. A 
few were painted white, but the greater number 
were unpainted and weather-beaten. Atleast a 
hundred small craft, with a number of junks, lay 
in the harbor of Uraga, and thence to the head- 
land, there were two hundred boats, lying close 
in-shore. 

Every morning and evening, when the air was 
clear, we had a distinct view of the famous vol- 
canic peak of Fusi-Yamma, rising in the western 
heaven, high above the hills, and sixty miles 
away. In the evenings its solitary cone, of a pale 
violet hue, was defined with great distinctness 
against the rosy flash of sunset, but in the morn- 
ing, when the light fell full upon it, we could 
see the scars of old eruptions, and the cold ra- 
vines of snow on its northern side. It is the high- 
est mountain in Japan, and estimated to be twelve 
or thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level. 

A surveying expedition, consisting of one boat 
from each ship, under the charge of Lieut. Bent, 
of the Mississippi, was sent for the purpose of 
sounding up the bay. The other officers were 
Lieut. Guest, of the Susquehanna, Lieut. Balch, 
of the Plymouth, and Mr. Madigan, Master of 
the Saratoga. The boats carried, in addition to 
the usual ensign, a white flag at the bow, and 
were fully manned with armed seamen. They 
ran up the bay to a distance of about four miles, 
and found everywhere from thirty to forty fath- 
oms of water. The recall was then hoisted, and 
a signal gun fired, to bring them back. In the 
afternoon they sounded around the bight of 
Uraga, keeping about a cable’s length from the 
shore. They found five fathoms of water at this 
distance, though nearer to the beach there were 
occasional reefs. Mr. Heine, the artist, obtained 
a panoramic sketch of the shore, with the bat- 
teries, villages, and other objects in detail. On 
approaching the forts, the soldiers at first came 
out, armed with matchlocks, but as the boats ad- 
vanced nearer, they retired within the walls. 
The forts were all of very rude and imperfect con- 
struction, and altogether only mounted fourteen 
guns, none of which were larger than nine- 
pounders. The whole number of soldiers seen 
was about four hundred, a considerable portion 
of whom were armed with spears. Their caps 
and shields were lacquered, and glittered in the 
sun like polished armor. The carriages of the 
guns were also lacquered. The embrasures were 
so wide that the guns were wholly unprotected, 
while they were so stationed that the forts could 
be stormed from either side, with very little risk 
to the assaulting party. The parapets were of 
earth, and about twelve feet in thickness, and 
the barracks in the rear were of wood. Indeed, 
the whole amount of the Japanese defences ap- 
peared laughable, after all the extravagant stories 
we had heard. 


REVIEW. 

On Monday morning the same surveying part 
was again dispatched up the bay, followed by the 
Mississippi, which was designed to protect them, 
and tow them back in the evening. Lieut. 
Bent’s boat was in advance, and as he passed 
the promontory of Uraga, three Japanese boats 
put out to meethim. The officers in them made 
signs to return, but he kept steadily on his way, 
We watched the progress of our boats with 
glasses, but at the distance of four miles, they, 
with the Mississippi, passed out of sight behind 
the point. 

Several Government boatg, fully manned, were 
seen from time to time, pulling across the bay, 
in the direction of the surveying fleet, but no 
prominent movement occurred until noon. At 
this time the distant shores were so lifted by the 
effect of mirage, that we saw land extending en- 
tirely around the head of the bay, where pre- 
viously none had been visible. The eastern 
shore was remarkably distinct, and for the first 
time we observed a low, sandy promontory 
stretching out into the bay, for five or six miles 
to the north of us. Near the middle of it rose 
a low mound, on which, by the aid of a glass, 
we could discern a number of soldiers, clustered 
around some white objects, which I took to be 
tents. In a short time several hundred men 
were marched down to the beach, where they 
formed a line nearly half a mile in length. At 
least fifty banners, of various colors and devices, 
were planted along the line. A number of 
Government boats, similar to those which had 
visited us, were drawn up on the beach. The 
greater part of the soldiers embarked in the 
boats, which put off, one after another, and made 
directly across the bay. We saw nothing more 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when the Mis- 
sissippi made her appearance, at a distance of ten 
miles. The headland of Uraga was crowded 
with soldiers, who came out to see her pass. 

From some of the officers who were of the 
party, I learned the following particulars: In 
ascending the bay, they were constantly met by 
Government boats, the officers in which urged 
them, by signs, to return. They kept on their 
course, however, until Mr. Bent endeavored to 
proceed to the kead of a deep bay on the west- 
ern coast. Here he was met by forty-five Japa- 
nese boats, which placed themselves in front of 
him, to intercept his progress. He ordered his 
men to lay on their oars and fix bayonets to their 
muskets, but this produced no impression. As 
the Mississippi was more than two miles astern, 
he dispatched one of the boats to summon her, 
and then, ordering half his men to pull directly 
towards the Japanese boats, while the other half 
held their arms in readiness, he steadily ap- 
proached their line. They made signs and threat- 
ening gestures, to which he paid no heed, and 
as this cutter almost touched their oars, they 
gave way, overawed by what must have seemed 
to them an insane determination. The approach 
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of the Mississippi soon dispersed the whole of 
them. 

The boats everywhere obtained deepsoundings, 
with a bottom of soft mud. The furthest point 
reached was ten ot twelve miles from our anchor- 
age. The shores were bold and steep, with 
mountains in the background, and the bay (to 
which Lieut. Bent gave the name of Perry’s 
Bay) offered a secure and commodious anchorage. 


. £48. ‘6 | 
Qn her return, the Mississippi came down the 


centre of the bay, finding everywhere abundance 
of water. 
To be continued. 





UNITED STATES POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The Report of the Postmaster General shows 
a net increase of 862 Post Offices during the 
year ending 30th of June, 1855—the whole 
number of offices at that date being 24,410, and 
on the 30th of November, 24,770. On the 30th 
of June last there were 7,033 mail routes, at an 
estimated length of 277,908 miles. The total 
annual transportation of mails was 67,491,166 
miles, costing $5,545,238. Compared with the 
service of the year previous, there is an increase 
of 3,397,025 miles of transportation, or of about 
o} per cent., and of $075,221 cost, or about 
144.100 percent. The increase by railroad ser- 
vice is 3,489,132 miles; by modes not specified, 
3,975,177 miles—while the transportation by 
coaches is less by 2,325,628 miles, and by steam- 
boat 1,335,656. This change results mainly 
from the reletting of contracts in many of the 
Southern and Western States and Territories. 
On the 30th of June last there were in service 
319 route agents at a compensation of $235,170 
65; 29 local agents at $19,328; and 931 
mail messengers at $100,471.65; making a to- 
tal of $354,970.90 to be added to the cost of 
transportation. This makes the total amount 
for the current year $5,824,980.20, which will 
probably be increased to $6,000,000 by new ser- 
vices and routes. The cost of foreign mail ser- 
vice, not included here, amounts to $611,467. 

The expenditures of the Department for the 
last fiscal year amount to $9,968,342, and the 
gross revenue derived from postages, (inland and 
foreign,) is $6,642,136.13, which, adding the 
annual appropriations made in compensation of 
mail service to the government, by the acts of 
3d March, 1849, and 5d March, 1851, amount 
to $7,342,136.13. Deducting the balance 
against the United States, due to Foreign Powers, 
for postal accounts, from the above, the actual 
gross revenue of the Department for the year 
ending 30th June, 1855, will be $7,335,117. 
The gross revenue of 1854, after deducting 
foreign balances, amounted to $6,516,651.91, 
making a difference in favor of 1855 of 
$518,519.10. The excess of expenditure for 
1855 over that of 1854 is $2,626,200.16. This 
excess is attributed partly to the increase in 
compensation to Postmasters and Clerks of Office, 
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and partly to the increase of expenditures for 
transportation owing to the great extension of 
the railroad service. The condition of the De- 
partment goes to show that the rates fixed by the 
actof 3d March, 1851, will not enable the De- 
| partment to sustain itself hy its own resources. 
Another cause of this excess of expenditure 
| is attributed to the letters and documents carried 
| free of charge for members of Congress and 
others, and to the immense amount of printed 
| matter conveyed at low rates. The Postmaster- 
General thinks that the reduction of fifty per 
cent. for advance payment on newspapers, is 
wholly without justification. He also recom- 
mends that pre-payment by stamps be made com- 
pulsory on all kinds of matter. The expenditure 
of the Department for 1856, is estimated at 
| $10,199,024, and the means available for, the 
}same year, $9,010,874, leaving a deficiency of 
$1,188,151] to be provided for. 

Reference is again made to the fact that the 
Collins line of steamers receives from Govern- 
ment $858,000 for twenty-six trips, while the 
British Government paid the Cunard line 
$866,700 for fifty-two trips, which, in the 
opinion of the Postmaster-General, is amply 
sufficient. Measures have been recently taken 
to lay before the Mexican Government proposals 
on the subject of a Postal Convention. The 
Report alludes at some length to the last Report 
of the Postmaster-General of Great Britain, and 
concludes by deprecating the denunciation of 
the Department for mistakes, carelessness, or 
neglect, instead of advising it of the wrong com- 





mitted, and leaving it to apply the remedy. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren [NreLticence.—The steamship Atlantic 
arrived at New York on the 13th, bringing dates 
from London to the 31st ult. The news consists 
almost wholly of rumors. 

The peace negotiations remain in the same state. 
Connt Esterhazy has arrived at St. Petersburg, but 
the result of his mission can not be known for some 
time. Austria has made known to Prussia the con- 
tents of the Western proposals, and has urged Prus- 
sia to press their acceptance on Russia. Prussia is 
reported to have listened favorably to the suggestion. 
The smaller German States have also sent an envoy 
to St. Petersburg, whose mission is officially s'ated 
to be connected with the negotiations for peace. 
The nature of the terms offered by the Allies is 
kept secret. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon is said to be desirous 
of calling a European Congress, “ to settle not 
only the present Eastern difficulty, but all the com- 
plications in European relations that have arisen 
since the Congress of Vienua.” The plan is op- 
posed by England, from an apprehension, as is 
supposed, of the predominance of French influence 
in such a Congress. 

There is nothing important from the Crimea. As 
the French have retired on account of winter, the 
Russians have thrown forward their advanced posts 
in some quarters. ‘The roads were so bad that the 
wonveyance of materials for huts to the front of the 
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304 FRIENDS’ 


Allied position was suspended, and if not resumed, 
several thousand men must pass the winter in tents, 
Active hostilities had ceased. All the British cav- 
alry had been sent to Scutari and Ismed. The 
fortifications of Nicolaieff are complete. 

Omar Pasha had established his head-quarters at 
Redout Kale, but was himself at Siva, where his 
army was encamped, stopped by the rains. The 
Russians were defending the passes which give 
entrance into Georgia. 

France.—A Council of War is to be held in 
Paris, of all the Generals who have retnrned from 
the Crimea. Gen. Pelissier is reported to have 
notified his government that no military success is 
pessible from the present base of operations in the 
Crimea. It is expected that the Council will decide 
on a new plan for the spring campaign. 

The Minister of War gives notice that the price 
of exemption from the military conscription is fixed 
for this year at 2800 francs ($525). 

Corn fallen in price, owing to large importa- 
tions from America, Spain and Algeria. 

Denmark.—The Government has issued invita- 
tions fora new Conference on the Sound Dues, and 
has invited Hamburg, Bremen and Lubec to be rep- 
resented. The idea of having the revenue deriva- 
ble from the Sound Dues capitalised and paid off by 
the various States, is given up, and the retention of 
those dues, under conditions less burdensome to 
commerce, is the object of the Conference now 
proposed. 

Mo.tpavia.—The Prince of Moldavia issued a 
decree on the 28th of 11th month, recommending 
to his Council to prepare and submit to him a law 
for emancipating the serfs in his dominions, and 
granting indemnity to the masters. The Council 
directed a bill to be drawn up accordingly. The 
result is not yet announced. 

AustraLia.— We have news to 10th month 
Ist. A bill had passed the Legislative Council, au- 
thorizing the negotiation of loans out of the colony, 
for the promotion of public works, which loans 
should be a primary charge on the public revenue 
of the colony. The Sydney and Paramatta Rail- 
way, the first in Australia, was opened 9th mo. 26th. 
Trade was depressed, many failures having occurred. 

South America.—Buenos Ayres, distracted by 
internal divisions, and suffering from the incursions 
of warlike Indians, has commenced negotiations 
with the Argentine Republic for a union of the two 
divisions. The latter State, while separate, can de- 
rive no revenue from commerce, being shut out from 
the ocean, and the treasury is so exhausted, that 
President Urquiza is obliged to use his private in- 
come to support the expenses of Government. It 
is thought a union may tend to strengthen both 
provinces. The Brazilian troops were to leave 
Montevideo on the 7th of 11th month. 

CentraL America—The accounts from Nica- 
ragua are very cor.tradictory. On one side, it is 
stated that the other States are uniting in arms 
against Walker’s Government; whileon the other, 
they are represented as friendly. Among such 
conflicting statements, it is impossible to ascertain 
the truth. 

West Inpies.—Soulougue, the Haytien Empe- 
ror, recently invaded the Republic of St. Domingo, 
occupying the eastern end of the island, but, in 
consequence of the intervention of a French offi- 
cer, with two vessels of war, he was induced to 
return to his own dominions, without the occur- 
rence of actual hostilities. 


REVIEW. 


Domestic.—From Kansas we learn that several 
of the persons concerned in the rescue of Branson, 
which led tothe recent difficulties at Lawrence, 
have allowed themselves to be arrested, but in vio- 
lation of the agreement made by the Governor, they 
were cuuhinal before a Territorial Justice of the 
Peace, and required to give bail for their appear- 
ance at the United States Circuit Court. Two of 
them refused to do so, not recognizing the author- 
ity of the Justice appointed by the spurious Legis- 
lature, and intend to carry the matter to the U. 8, 
Supreme Court. 

veral persons were arrested in Cincinnati, on 
the 4th inst., on a charge of preparing for a mili- 
tary enterprise against the British Government. 
They appear to be connected with an organization 
having branches in several cities, whose professe:| 
object is an invasion of Ireland, for the purpose of 
wiesting it from British domination. The parties 
were under tria! at our last accounts. 

The Administration has forwarded a despatch to 
our Minister in London, instructing him to require 
the British Government to recal its Minister here— 
Crampton—on account of his participation in the 
enlistment of recruits in this country for the Cri- 
mean war, and to inform them that, in case they fail 
to do so, his passports will be furnished him by our 
Government. 

The snow storm on the 5th inst. appears to have 
extended from Mobile to Halifax ; eight inches of 
snow, it is stated, having fallen at the former 
place. The railroads in many parts of the couutry 
were much obstructed, and great detention of 
trains was the consequence. At Columbia, South 
Carolina, the storm took the form of rain, freezing 
as it fell. The mornings of the 9th and 10th were 
intensely cold, the thermometer, in many places, 
standing from 10 to .0 degrees below zero. 


Pennsyivania Lecistature.—A number of pe- 
titions for the repeal of the restraining liquor law 
of last session were presented in both Houses durin: 
the last week ; also a remonstrance against suc!) 
repeal, from Philadelphia. A bill for that purpose 
was introduced in the Senate on the 9th, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Vice and Immorality, 
which reported it back again the next day, and on 
the 15th it was passed in Committee of the Whule. 

On the 14th, the two Houses assembled together, 
for the purpose of voting for a U. 8. Senator, when 
William Bigler, the late Governor, was elected. A 

tition was presented from an individual in Co 
umbia County, for a law to. secure to citizens of 
slaveholding States the right of transit through 
Pennsylvania with their property, and was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 


Concress.—In the Senate, some debate took 
place on the 10th, arising from the presentation of 
memorials from several officers, complaining of 
injustice done them by the action of the Navy 
Board, appointed under a law of lastsession. ‘I'v 
matter was at length passed over, and the Senate 
adjourned to the 14th, on which day it met ouly to 
adjourn to the 17th. 

he House was still unorganized on the 15th, 
with no apparent prospect of a termination of the 
struggle. One hundred and ten ballots for Speaker 
had been taken up to that time, the last one result- 
ing as follows: Banks, (Rep.) 93, Richardson, 
(Dem.) 66, Fuller, (Am.) 33, Pennington, 9, Scat- 
tering 8; 105 being necessary to achoiee. Much 
time has been spent in fruitless debate. 
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